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A  SEMI-MONTHLY  REPORT  ON  NEW  DEVELOPMENTS. 
TRENDS.  IDEAS.  AND  RESEARCH  IN  EDUCATION 


•  Trends  and  issues 


Federal  aid  to  edueation  suddenly  came  to 
life  this  month,  and  Congress  headed  toward  passage 
of  the  first  such  bill  in  history.  The  bill  in  question 
was  H.R.  13247,  the  National  Defense  Education  Act 
of  1958.  Drafted  by  the  House  Education  and  Labor 
Committee  and  later  amended,  it  cleared  the  House 
on  a  voice  vote  August  8  and  went  to  the  Senate, 
which  was  considering  a  similar,  broader  bill  of  its 
own. 

As  adopted,  the  House  bill  would  cost  an  estimated 
$147  million  in  the  first  year  of  operation,  about  $900 
million  over  four  years.  Its  main  provisions: 

—  Student  loans  totaling  $60  million  in  the  first  year, 
$80  million  in  subsequent  years. 

—  Crants  to  state  departments  of  education  for  science, 
math  and  foreign  language  instruction,  totaling  $60 
million  a  year. 

Other  sums  were  earmarked  for  advanced  teacher 
training  in  foreign  languages;  for  graduate  training  of 
prospective  college  teachers;  for  testing,  counseling 
and  guidance  programs;  for  research  in  educational 
uses  of  television,  radio  and  films;  and  for  better  edu¬ 
cational  statistics. 

The  Education  and  Labor  Committee’s  original  bill 
included  a  provision  for  23,000  scholarships  annually. 
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By  compromise,  this  was  later  reduced  to  10,000,  to 
be  awarded  on  the  basis  of  need,  in  accordance  with 
the  Administration’s  proposals.  But  the  item  was 
eliminated  altogether  by  a  109-78  vote  in  the  House, 
and  the  funds  shifted  to  the  loan  program.  Scholar¬ 
ships  were  expected  to  be  restored  in  some  measure, 
finally,  in  a  House-Senate  conference. 

The  bill  took  on  added  momentum  in  its  course 
through  Congress  when  the  President  and  HEW  Sec¬ 
retary  Flemming  at  the  last  minute  spoke  out  strongly 
for  it.  This  was  after  House  leaders  assured  the  Presi¬ 
dent  that  the  bill  would  be  amended  to  limit  scholar¬ 
ships  to  needy  students.  Until  then,  Eisenhower  had 
given  the  measure  only  grudging  support.  And  when 
the  House  eliminated  the  item  from  the  bill,  Flem¬ 
ming  asked  the  Senate  to  restore  it. 

H.R.  13247  had  tough  sledding  all  the  way.  After 
interminable  hearings  and  delays,  the  Education  and 
Labor  Committee  gave  birth  to  it,  only  to  pass  it  on  to 
the  Rules  Committee,  where  hearings  and  legislative 
delays  held  it  up  another  two  weeks.  Then,  on  the 
floor,  a  group  of  Republicans  and  southern  Democrats 
tried  to  block  consideration.  They  were  overridden 
by  a  265-108  roll-call  vote.  This  show  of  strength  by 
its  supporters  gave  the  bill  the  boost  it  needed  to  carry 
it  over  the  top  the  next  day,  despite  an  attempt  to  send 
it  back  to  committee.  Amendments  providing  that 
funds  be  granted  without  regard  to  race,  creed  or 
color  carried  on  voice  vote  with  only  slight  opposition. 

The  study  of  the  Nation’s  high  school 

system  being  conducted  by  Dr.  James  B.  Conant  is 
nearly  complete,  and  the  results  are  expected  to  be 
published  in  February.  He  and  his  staflF  have  tried 
to  discover  why  the  graduates  of  some  high  schools 
do  better  in  college  than  those  of  others,  and  have 
concluded  that  the  curriculum  is  the  vital  thing.  Dr. 
Conant  will  have  a  dozen  recommendations  for  mak¬ 
ing  good  high  school  programs  of  satisfattor>'  ones, 
or  satisfactory  ones  of  inadequate  ones.  Among  them: 
Eliminate  the  small  high  school;  eliminate  the  six- 
period  day  in  favor  of  seven  or  eight  shorter  periods; 
provide  more  and  better  foreign  language  instruction; 
devote  at  least  half  of  students’  time  to  general  educa¬ 
tion  courses. 
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•  Administration 


Improving  things  involves  more  than  the 
will  or  wish  to  do  so.  Like  planning  or  organizing, 
improving  is  a  basic  administrative  function  in  itself. 
Therefore,  writes  Leo  B.  Moore  in  the  July- August 
Harvard  Business  Review,  it  must  be  systematically 
well-managed.  Otherwise,  why  set  objectives  without 
seeing  to  it  that  the  necessary  changes  come  about? 

To  guide  improvement  in  his  organization,  then, 
the  administrator  should  develop  and  maintain  a 
three-step  pathway  to  betterment,  consisting  of  a 
phliosophtj,  a  procedure  and  a  program.  In  this,  he 
is  likened  to  the  baseball  manager  who  tries  to  develop 
the  abilities  of  his  players.  The  manager  builds  the 
team,  but  the  team  alone  wins.  And  he  gets  results 
through  others,  by  soft-pedaling  authority  and  empha¬ 
sizing  considerate  understanding  and  skillful  help. 

An  effective  philosophy  for  managing  improvement 
should  center  on  a  thorough  understanding  of 
human  attitudes.  It  should  rest  on  a  recognized 
mutuality  of  interests  and  draw  on  the  creativity  of 
subordinates  as  a  matter  of  course. 

The  procedure  should  be  systematic,  direct  and 
commonsensical.  Grapple  with  the  problem  of  im¬ 
provement  in  five  steps:  Describe  the  situation,  ana¬ 
lyze  the  problems,  find  possible  solutions,  find  the 
preferred  solution,  and  devise  a  plan  of  action.  This 
system,  the  writer  says,  is  useful  for  individuals  or 
for  groups. 

The  improvement  program  consists  mainly  of  turn¬ 
ing  plans  into  action  and  then  maintaining  the 
improvement  once  it  has  been  established.  The  admin¬ 
istrator  may  appoint  a  committee  to  get  the  project 
going,  and  he  should  expect  a  record  of  gains  made. 
He  should  be  available  for  counsel  and  advice.  He 
must,  finally,  demonstrate  consistently  to  his  subordi¬ 
nates  that  improvement  is  one  of  his  major  responsibil¬ 
ities  and  one  of  his  top  concerns. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

A  Philosophy  of  Administration,  by  Marshall  E.  Dimock. 
Harper  ir  Brothers,  49  E.  33rd  St.,  New  York  16.  171pp., 
indexed.  $3.50.  (A  metaphysical  discussion  of  the  problems  of 
administration,  centered  on  the  need  for  the  creative  growth 
of  all  individuals  in  an  organization.  Deals  in  particular  with 
business  management,  but  applies  generally  to  administration 

in  any  field.) 


•  Schooi  Board 


Deprived  of  a  major  income  source  by  an 

adverse  court  ruling,  suburban  Cook  County,  Ill., 
school  districts  are  hard-pressed  for  new  school  con¬ 
struction  funds.  In  the  past,  the  widely  copied  Park 
Ridge  ordinance  gave  districts  the  power  to  tax  hous¬ 
ing  contractors,  usually  at  the  rate  of  S300  per  new 
home.  The  money  was  held  to  provide  school  build¬ 
ings  when  the  children  were  ready. 

But  a  U.S.  Circuit  Court  recently  invalidated  the 
ordinance,  holding  that  the  Illinois  General  Assembly 
had  not  authorized  a  municipality  to  raise  revenue  by 


A  Reminder  ... 

‘‘^Principal  of  the  Year”  Contest 

Have  your  teachers  mailed  their  nominations  for 
the  Arthur  C.  Croft  Publications  “Principal  of 
the  Year”  contest?  The  deadline  is  November  1. 
( See  May  20  issue. ) 

The  national  search  is  still  on  for  the  person 
who  represents  the  best  professional  and  human 
qualities  of  the  American  school  principal.  Se¬ 
lection  will  be  based  solely  on  statements  (500 
to  1000  words)  from  elementary  and  secondary 
school  teachers.  The  award  will  be  announced 
January  1,  1959. 

Write:  Donald  W.  Craig,  Arthur  C.  Croft 
Publications,  100  Garfield  Ave.,  New  London, 
Connecticut. 


•  I 


taxing  home  builders.  Many  districts  in  the  fast¬ 
growing  suburbs  found  themselves  not  only  without 
that  source  of  income,  but  without  enough  bonding 
power  to  borrow  money  for  building. 

School  boards,  without  legal  backing  now,  have 
tried  to  persuade  builders  that  providing  schools  will 
help  sell  houses.  In  some  cases,  this  has  worked.  At 
Palatine,  where  10  projects  will  mean  4100  new  homes 
in  District  15,  builders  have  contributed  to  a  trust 
fund.  But  this  is  exceptional. 

Typical  of  the  problems  to  be  faced  is  that  of  Dis¬ 
trict  26,  northeast  of  Mount  Prospect,  where  one  six- 
room  elementary  school  exists,  yet  500  houses  and  50 
apartment  buildings  are  planned.  The  only  assistance 
foreseen  is  one  builders  offer  to  improve  sewage  dis¬ 
posal  at  the  present  school.  One  solution,  some  dis¬ 
tricts  have  found,  is  to  raise  the  assessed  valuation. 
In  some  cases,  this  gave  them  enough  bonding  power 
to  go  on  building.  And  where  significant  differences 
exist  in  laws  similar  to  the  Park  Ridge  ordinance, 
school  attorneys  hope  they  can  make  them  stand  up 
in  court.  Other  attorneys  believe  a  properly  drawn 
ordinance  would  be  upheld  on  appeal. 


•  Schoots  and  the  Public 


The  major  development  in  U.S.  education 

in  1957-58  was  the  widespread  increase  in  public 
interest.  So  said  the  report  on  The  Progress  of  Public 
Education  presented  by  the  Office  of  Education  to  the 
21st  International  Conference  on  Public  Education  at 
Geneva,  Switzerland,  July  7-16.  It  continued:  “In 
all  sections  of  the  country,  interest  focused  on  the 
quality  of  education.  Evidence  of  the  public’s  interest 
was  indicated  by  increases  in  radio  and  television 
programs,  news  stories,  and  magazine  articles  dealing 
with  education;  by  increases  in  funds  for  education; 
by  national  and  state  legislative  activity;  by  industry’s 
contribution  of  funds  to  higher  education  and  in  many 
other  ways.” 

Public  interest,  the  report  went  on,  “stimulated  ac¬ 
tivity  in  the  re-evaluation  of  high  school  programs. 
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upgrading  of  graduation  standards  for  high  school 
students,  education  of  the  gifted,  teacher  education, 
research,  adult  education  and  in  many  other  phases. 
Farm,  labor,  business,  church,  civic  and  patriotic 
groups  were  all  interested  in  education  and  supported 
schools  at  the  local  level.”  In  short,  the  report  in¬ 
dicated,  the  public  is  practically  aflame. 


There  was  at  least  one  dissenter.  He  was 

Robert  Maynard  Hutchins,  president  of  the  Fund  for 
the  Republic  and  former  chancellor  of  the  University 
of  Chicago.  In  a  televised  interview  with  Mike  Wal¬ 
lace  July  20,  he  said  that  despite  the  development  of 
the  Soviet  sputniks,  “Our  complacency  hasn’t  been 
jolted,  it  has  been  temporarily  nudged.  The  Ameri¬ 
can  p>eople,  no  matter  what  they  say,  are  really  in¬ 
different  to  education.  They  can  get  temporarily 
excited  about  it  .  .  .  but  not  serious.” 


•  Curriculum 


Foreign  language  studies  should  begin  in 

the  third  grade  and  continue  through  high  school, 
says  an  Office  of  Education  report  which  calls  the 
U.S.  linguistically  the  world’s  most  backward  major 
nation.  In  a  world  where  the  English-speaking  man 
is  in  a  small  minority,  today’s  need  is  to  understand 
and  to  communicate  with  other  peoples,  continues  the 
report.  But  most  students  study  a  foreign  language 
only  two  years,  not  enough  for  effective  communica¬ 
tion.  The  report  urges  that  more  of  the  world’s  lan¬ 
guages  be  taught,  and  along  with  them,  the  cultures 
they  speak  for.  Made  public  last  month,  the  report 
summarizes  the  findings  of  a  conference  of  language 
specialists  sponsored  by  the  Office  of  Education.  It 
makes  these  other  points: 

—  A  language  laboratory  should  be  part  of  every  high 
school.  Language  libraries,  featuring  foreign  pub¬ 
lications  and  tape  recordings,  also  are  needed. 

—  The  student  should  learn  to  speak  a  language  before 
reading  and  writing  it. 

—  State  consultants  or  coordinators  in  foreign  lan- 
gauges  are  needed,  as  are  foreign  language  super¬ 
visors  in  city  school  systems. 

For  a  copy,  send  $1  to  the  Supt.  of  Documents,  U.S. 

Govt.  Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.C. 


•  MMiffher  Education 


“A  little  from  all”  has  resulted  in  a  successful, 
practical  plan  for  scholarships  now  in  effect  at  Fall 
River,  Mass.  Citizens  initiated  the  program  last  spring 
under  the  auspices  of  the  city’s  Citizen  Scholarship 
Foundation.  Most  of  the  donors  gave  $I  apiece,  al¬ 
though  there  were  a  few  larger  contributions.  Founda¬ 
tion  president.  Dr.  Irving  A.  Fradkin,  stressed  that 
cooperation  among  civic  organizations  and  insistence 
on  the  part  of  the  Foundation  that  contributions  be 
limited  to  small  amounts  “from  all”  were  responsible 
for  the  impressive  achievement  of  the  Fall  River  Plan. 


As  a  result  of  this  community  effort,  twenty-four 
high  school  seniors  recently  were  given  scholarships 
ranging  from  $50  to  $300  each. 

Not  only  has  the  plan  helped  high  school  students, 
pointed  out  Dr.  Fradkin,  but  it  has  revitalized  com¬ 
munity  interest  in  the  “problems  and  importance  of 
higher  education.”  Students,  realizing  that  there  is  a 
possibility  of  scholarship  aid  toward  a  college  educa¬ 
tion,  are  including  more  college  prep  courses  in  their 
curriculums. 

The  Foundation  has  prepared  a  brochure  as  a  guide 
for  other  cities  interested  in  setting  up  similar  scholar¬ 
ship  programs. 


•  Physical  Education  and  Health 


The  IVatlonal  Foandatioa  for  Infantile  Paraly¬ 
sis  is  directing  its  guns  at  new  targets,  rheumatic 
diseases  and  congenital,  or  birth,  defects.  The  rheu¬ 
matic  diseases,  chief  of  which  is  arthritis,  are  estimated 
to  afflict  some  II  million  Americans,  including  chil¬ 
dren  who  are  susceptible  to  attacks  of  rheumatic  fever. 
Painful,  but  not  usually  fatal,  these  diseases  include 
rheumatism,  bursitis,  neuritis  and  gout.  The  Founda¬ 
tion’s  study  of  birth  defects  will  include  those  of  the 
spinal  column  and  cord  and  the  skull  and  brain.  Re¬ 
search  into  polio  will  continue,  but  with  that  disease 
all  but  conquered,  the  organization  will  call  itself 
henceforth  The  National  Foundation. 


•  Teaching  methods 


Help  for  English  teachers  may  be  found  among 
college-educated  housewives,  reports  Paul  B.  Diede- 
rich  of  the  Princeton,  N.J.  Educational  Testing  Service. 
The  mountainous  task  of  reading  and  grading  students’ 
papers  is  a  constant  problem.  After  teaching  all  day, 
teachers  still  have  to  face  the  piles  of  papers  awaiting 
correction  each  night. 

Rather  than  assign  fewer  pa^rs  or  hire  more  Eng¬ 
lish  teachers.  Bound  Brook  and  New  Brunswick,  N.J. 
high  schools  hired  housewives  to  read  papers  at  the 
rate  of  25c  per  paper— which  comes  to  about  $1.50  an 
hour.  The  plan  was  put  into  effect  during  the  past 
year  with  the  aid  of  the  Fund  for  the  Advancement 
of  Education,  under  ETS  direction. 

Applicants  were  given  four  tests: 

—  a  high-level  verbal  aptitude  test 

—  a  paper-grading  test 

—  a  paper-correction  test 

—  a  paper  to  be  written  on  a  choice  of  topics  furnish¬ 

ed  by  ETS 

With  an  increased  grant  from  the  Fund,  ETS  is  ready 
to  extend  its  “lay  readers”  project  to  include  sixteen 
schools,  on  a  voluntary  basis.  Dr.  Diederich  says  that 
“all  costs  for  one  year  will  be  paid  by  the  Fund,  but 
schools  that  find  the  plan  helpful  will  be  expected  to 
continue  it  at  least  one  more  year  at  their  own  ex¬ 
pense.”  Costs  for  readers  averaged  about  three  dollars 
per  student  per  year. 
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•  Panorama 


Washington,  D,C.  The  inner  offices  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  have  two 
new  occupants  this  month.  One  is  Dr.  Arthur  S. 
Flemming,  former  president  of  Ohio  Wesleyan,  who 
has  taken  over  as  the  new  Secretary  to  replace  Marion 
B.  Folsom.  The  other  is  Miss  Bertha  S.  Adkins  of 
Maryland,  recent  assistant  to  the  national  Republican 
chairman.  Named  Undersecretary  by  the  President, 
she  will  be  Flemming’s  right-hand  advisor. 

Arkansas  The  overwhelming  nomination  of  Gov. 
Orval  E.  Faubus  to  a  third  term  in  the  July  29  Demo¬ 
cratic  primary  is  viewed  as  proof  of  massive  opposition 
to  Federal  enforcement  of  integration  in  the  schools. 
Nomination  is  tantamount  to  election  in  this  state, 
and  observers  feel  it  raises  serious  implications  for 
the  White  House  in  its  efforts  to  carry  out  the  de¬ 
segregation  orders  of  the  Supreme  Court  here  and 
elsewhere  in  the  South.  The  fear  is  that  the  election’s 
outcome  might  discourage  moderate  Southern  leaders 
in  their  search  for  a  middle  ground  on  racial  issues. 

JVetc  York  City  The  Commission  on  Mathemat¬ 
ics  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  is 
expected  to  publish  the  results  of  its  three-year  study 
of  college  preparatory  math  in  October.  In  a  talk  here 
July  28,  executive  director  Robert  Rourke  said  the 
keynote  of  its  recommendations  will  be  that  “tradition¬ 
al  math  must  be  infused  with  the  spirit  of  contempo¬ 
rary  math.”  Among  the  recommendations  it  will  con¬ 
tain:  Teach  algebra  not  as  “a  bundle  of  tricks”  but  as 
a  process  of  deductive  reasoning;  instill  in  the  student 
an  “appreciation  of  mathematical  structure  or  pat¬ 
terns”;  and  make  “judicious  use  of  unifying  ideas.” 

iowa  Today’s  college  students  are  not  members  of 
the  “beat  generation”  but  rather  of  the  “spoiled  gener¬ 
ation,”  according  to  Dr.  Douglas  Knight,  president  of 
Lawrence  College,  Appleton,  Wis.  Speaking  in  Iowa 
City  July  10  at  a  religious  seminar,  he  said  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  this  “spoiled  generation”  are  groping  for  “new 
types  of  communities,  new  groups  of  common  interest 
and  purpose,  and  a  new  position  for  the  church.”  He 
added;  “We  college  teachers,  too,  have  spoiled  our¬ 
selves  and  brought  up  our  students  as  spoiled  as  we 
are.” 

italy  A  recent  ruling  of  the  Federal  Court  in  Ber¬ 
gamo  gives  school  teachers  a  weapon  more  effective 
than  the  hickory  stick.  All  public  school  teachers  are 
state  officials,  the  court  held,  and  as  such  enjoy  special 
legal  protection,  particularly  against  being  insulted 
or  cursed  for  performing  their  duties.  Henceforth, 
this  means,  any  indignant  parent  or  pupil  over  18  who 
insults  a  teacher  faces  two  to  18  montns  in  jail.  The 
ruling  was  made  in  the  case  of  a  merchant  who  in¬ 
sulted  a  literature  teacher  after  she  had  flunked  his 
daughter.  The  defendant  was  sentenced  to  four 
months. 


New  Classroom  Material 


Crvics  Classes  and  School  Assemblies  .  .  .  will 
benefit  from  new  film  entitled  Citizenship  in  Ac¬ 
tion,  prepared  by  the  National  Association  of 
Student  Councils.  Helpful  in  showing  students  and 
community  what  a  student  council  is  and  its 
aims.  Scenes  show  application  of  qualities  of  good 
citizenship  in  everyday  school  situations.  From 
Audio-Visual  Center,  Indiana  University,  Bloom¬ 
ington,  Indiana  and  from  Educational  Film  Li¬ 
brary  Association,  250  West  57th  St.,  N.Y.  19. 
B/W  $100.  (Available  on  annual  rental  plan  that 
leads  to  ownership.  For  details,  apply  to  Audio- 
Visual  Center,  Indiana  Univ.,  Bloomington,  Ind.) 

Primaby  Grades  Classes  .  .  .  will  be  captivated 
by  Animal  Closeups,  by  Theodore  McClintock. 
Profusely  illustrated  with  photographs.  Filled  with 
information  pertaining  to  habitat,  physical  char¬ 
acteristics,  food-gathering  means  as  well  as  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  differences  within  species. 
Questions  spotted  throughout  stimulate  reader  and 
listener.  From  Abelard-Schuman,  Inc.,  404  Fourth 
Ave.,  N.Y.  16.  160pp.  $3.50. 

For  Richer  Enjoyment  of  Art  ...  in  the  U.S. 
W.  Aubrey  Cartwright’s  A  Guide  to  Art  Museums 
in  the  United  States  (East  Coast  —  Washington 
to  Miami)  has  a  twofold  purpose:  serves  as  an 
explanatory  handbook  while  visiting  a  museum 
and  as  a  reference  work.  Includes  comprehensive 
index,  listing  artists  represented  in  permanent  col¬ 
lections  of  25  museums  of  southeastern  states. 
First  in  a  series  of  three  planned  volumes  for 
eastern  U.S.  (One  for  the  Middle  West  and  one 
for  the  West  Coast  also  planned).  119  illus.  Ex¬ 
cellent  for  school  libraries.  From  Duell,  Sloan  & 
Pearce,  Inc.,  124  East  30th  St.,  N.Y.  16.  243pp. 
$3.95. 

Social  Studies  Students  .  .  .  will  learn  much 
about  Alaska  from  Dawn  in  Arctic  Alaska,  by  Dia¬ 
mond  Jenness.  Includes  65  pencil  sketches  and 
five  maps.  Dr.  Jenness  (a  member  of  the  Stefans- 
son  Expedition)  relates  experiences  with  Eskimo 
families  whose  culture  still  bore  marks  of  the 
Stone  Age.  Describes  their  qualities  of  adaptabil¬ 
ity  and  mechanical  skill,  emphasizes  value  of  Eski¬ 
mo  standards.  From  University  of  Minnesota  Press, 
2037  University  Ave.,  S.E.,  Minneapolis  14,  Min¬ 
nesota.  $4.75. 

Up-to-Date  Information  on  Free  Films  .  .  . 
can  easily  be  located  in  the  1958  Educators  Guide 
to  Free  Films.  Clearly  set  up.  Includes,  among 
other  features,  cross  index;  title  index;  subject 
index  and  source  and  availability  index.  Each 
section  identified  by  color  of  paper  for  quick 
reference.  133  more  titles  in  this  year’s  Guide. 
( 18th  ed. )  From  Educators  Progress  Service, 
Randolph,  Wisconsin.  $7.00. 

College-Bound  High  School  Seniors  .  .  .  will 
find  useful  Books  for  a  College  Student’s  Reading, 
by  Prof.  Harry  Todd  Costello.  This  recommended 
book  list  of  Trinity  College,  Hartford,  Conn.,  con¬ 
tains  readings  in  10  areas:  natural  science;  social 
and  psychological  sciences;  philosophy  and  reli¬ 
gion;  history;  travel  and  geography;  biography; 
fine  arts  and  music;  classic  civilization;  foreign 
literatures;  English  lit.  Remarks  included  about 
each.  From  Trinity  College  Press,  Hartford  6, 
Conn.  133pp.  $1.55. 
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